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the episcopate of the second century, and in the lists of bishops of 
prominent churches, which in each case run back to the apostles. 
Finally, by way of general synthesis, there emerges the doctrine of 
apostolic succession and of the divine origin of the episcopate. 

In a somewhat more general way Planeix explains and vindicates 
the papal constitution of the church by showing how Christ's idea 
exactly realizes itself in the Roman hierarchy — in the several func- 
tions of ordinary priests, bishops, and an authoritative and infallible 
pope. That the power of the sovereign pontiff is of divine origin 
is evidenced by Scripture, tradition and reason, by the papacy's glori- 
ous achievements in religious history, and by its conflicts with the 
material and intellectual powers of an unfriendly world. 

The papal scheme of ecclesiastical polity is set forth in these vol- 
umes with great perspicuity, with evident sincerity, and with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. The very thoroughness and honesty with which 
the thing is done, however, make all the more clear the total unlike- 
ness of the Catholic and Protestant conceptions of the Christian 
church. The ideas and arguments with which these pages are filled 
seem simply incredible to readers who know the history of the Roman 
church ; who refuse the authority of the papal hierarchy ; who disown 
an external, visible organization ruled over by bishops claiming to be 
the legitimate successors of the apostles ; who repudiate the super- 
natural character of its priesthood and the divine efficacy of its sacra- 
ments; who deny any mediary of any sort between the soul and 
Christ ; and who affirm the universal priesthood of all genuine Chris- 
tians. The Catholic program outlined in these volumes will interest 
and instruct believers in the Protestant system, but the chasm between 
the two is so wide that the thought of crossing over will not once 

enter the mind. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

Tyconius-Studien. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- und Dogmenge- 
schichte des vierten Jahrhunderts. Von Traugott Hahn. 
Leipzig: Dieterich'sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1900. Pp. 
vii +116. M. 2.50. 

Published separately, and also as Heft 2, Bd. VI, of Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, herausgegeben v. N. 
Bonwetsch u. R. Seeberg. 

In 1886 Dr. Haussleiter published in the Zeitschrift fur kirchliche 
Wissenschaft cogent reasons for believing that a large part of the lost 
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commentary of Tyconius on the Apocalypse could be identified 
through its use by subsequent writers, especially Beatus, a Spanish 
presbyter and abbot, who compiled a commentary on the same book 
about 784 A. D. This was published by Florez, Madrid, 1770. The 
edition was very small, if we may judge by the rarity of known existing 
copies. The Bodleian, it is stated, has one, but not the British 
Museum nor the Cambridge University Library. 

In 1894 Mr. F. C. Burkitt (in Cambridge Texts and Studies, Vol. 
Ill, No. 1) published from MSS. a carefully edited text of Tyconius's 
Liber Regularum. In the preface Burkitt expressed a hope that this 
better text might "induce some scholar to investigate Tyconius' 
methods and ideas." 

In the autumn of 1898 a student in Gottingen interested himself 
in the history of Donatism, and particularly in Tyconius. In May, 
1899, he took up pastoral work in Reval, Russia, but was encouraged 
by Professor Bonwetsch to gather up the results of his studies. Aided 
further by the counsel of the same teacher, and also of Professors 
Haussleiter and Bousset, and by permission of the directors of the 
royal library in Gottingen to use in Reval its copy of Beatus's com- 
mentary, he is able, though with much modesty, to publish a fresh 
and important contribution to church and doctrinal history. After 
adducing evidences of Tyconius's influence upon leading writers — 
Augustin, Primasius, Bede, Cassiodorus — he gives a sketch of the 
sources and critical method by which most of the lost commentary can 
be recovered and a correct understanding obtained of Tyconius's theo- 
logical conceptions, particularly his view of the nature and mission 
of the Christian church, or the way in which God works in and on 
humanity for its redemption (p. 23). This introduces a clear and 
skilful exposition of Tyconius's teaching, accompanied by numerous 
citations, in footnotes, from Beatus and from the Liber Regularum 
(pp. 23-116). 

The author refers to unpublished investigations, by Professor 
Bousset, of Tyconius's commentary and its use. It is much to be 
desired that a critical text be published of Beatus's commentary. We 
can but hope, also, that our author, who has done so good work in 
epitomizing, on the basis already won by him, Tyconius's teachings, 
would carry out his original thought of comparing these with those of 
Optatus and Augustin. 

Within the space of this notice it is possible only to suggest the 
value of this fresh study of Donatism. It is evident that Tyconius 
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deserves greater attention than he has received, that through him a 
better understanding can be gained of the better side, the purer and 
deeper motive, of the Donatist movement, especially in its beginnings. 
I may also add that in the rewriting of its history, for which such 
studies as those before us are preparative, the line of investigation 
pursued by Mr. Hahn in his essay on " The Extinction of the Chris- 
tian Churches in North Africa" will be found of special importance. 
Tyconius opens to us the nobler motives of Donatism. The racial 
and social characteristics of the Berbers and their political relations to 
the Roman dominion explain much that is darkest and most repulsive 
in its development. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 



A History of the Church of Scotland from the Earliest 
Times down to the Present Day. By John Macpherson. 
Paisley and London : Gardner, 1901. Pp. viii -f- 458. 7s. 6d. 

There is nothing prosaic about the church history of Scotland. 
Intense vigor and energy of action have always characterized the reli- 
gion of that country. In early times the missionary zeal and activity 
of Columba and his disciples were something phenomenal. The 
period of the Culdees, extending from the seventh to the twelfth cen- 
tury, is shrouded in darkness, but the succeeding Romanizing period, 
inaugurated by Queen Margaret and King David, is full of event 
and movement. The period of the Reformation brings to the 
front such intense spirits as Hamilton, Wishart and Knox, Beaton, 
Mary of Guise and Mary queen of Scots. The Stuart period sees 
Scotch Presbyterianism and English Episcopacy in hot and bloody con- 
flict, connected with which are " Black Acts," "Articles of Perth," St. 
Giles tumults, solemn leagues and covenants, civil wars, and the horri- 
ble cruelties of Turner, Dalziel, and Claverhouse. Succeeding the fall of 
the Stuarts and the permanent establishment of Presbyterianism there 
comes that long period in which internal dissensions and open rup- 
tures and secessions play so lively a part. Through all her history 
dulness is the last sin that can be laid to the charge of the Scottish 
church. 

The man who writes this history has a magnificent opportunity to 
infuse a present spirit and vigor into the struggles, the reverses, and the 
triumphs of this militant host of God's elect, but not yet has the Scotch 
church found the historian with something of the force and fire of 



